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By THE FARTY ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.—Made off early to Sheffield for the meeting of the 
Incorporated Law Society—just to see them get fairly to work. 
Felt a good deal of natural timidity at plunging recklessly into the 
midst of so much legal erudition and smartness, but didn’t show it 
more than I could help. 








LAW! 
With a light and airy bearing, 
Apprehensiveness dissemble-ing, 
Off to Sheffield I’m repairing 
With a lot of inward tremble-ing. 
And its natural to be in 
A condition of anxiety 
When you go to visit The In- 
Corporated Law Society. 


Got off (without damage, too) to the Birmingham Festival as soon 
as I could, and thoroughly enjoyed magnificent rendering of 
** Elijah.” 

Thursday.—Heard of an “awful barge” at Twickenham, and 
started off to inspect it. Only got as far as Kew, however, where I 
met the smell of it, which gave me quite a turn—turned me back, 
in fact. Hear it’s all been cleared away since, and the three 
neighbouring counties well sprinkled with disinfectant, but I had 
to hurry off to the seaside to get rid of the flavour. Found the 
Duke of Devonshire laying the foundation stone of the new 
Diamond Jubilee Chapel for the Giggleswicke School. He laid it 
very nicely. After that I gave a look in at the Imperial Institute 
just to see that the arrangement of Her Most Gracious’s Jubilee 
Presents was progressing favourably, and then made off to Bir- 
mingham again. Heard the “Messiah,” and got back in time to 
“pal up” with Mr. F. G. Jackson at the Royal Society’s Club. 











| 


Friday.—Had an invitation to view Messrs. McMillan’s ‘‘ new 
shop”’ situated “ behind the National Gallery.”” Shouldn't have 
thought Messrs. M. were behind anything, ‘let alone’’ such a slow- 
going concern as the N.G. 

Saturday.—Went over the new P. & O. with Sir John. Very 
fine sea-going hotel, with pleasure grounds attached, dairy, pasture 
and arable land. Also theatre, music-hall, law court, and cycle 
track—in fact, everything heart could wish for. Also a steward with 
basins. Helped to conduct the Elcho shield to its present resting- 
place in the Guildhall, also conducted the lunch to a similarly 
suitable resting-place, and then ran down to Stirling to help Lord 
Rosebery accept the freedom of the burgh. 


Sunday.—Was dragged out of my bed to see some people excite 
themselves over a right of way over One Tree Hill—call it, myself, a 


RIOT OF WAY. 


Like a letter which contains 
Hither insult or exposure, 
One Tree Hill aloud exclaims 
‘‘ We object to this enclosure, 
For this hill, all said and done 
One alone we cannot spare to, 
For this One Tree Hill is one 
Of the hills all flesh is heir to.”’ 


Monday.--Lent my countenance to the National Free Labour 
Association for a few minutes, then ran over to Rome to assist the 
Italians to riot against the income tax. Felt it quite a luxury. If 
I only dared do it at home! Saw another “ right of way” excite- 
ment at Hillingdon, and afraid I must have set fire to Peckham 
Rye Railway Station on my way back—very careless of me to throw 
that lighted match down. (Mem.: Not to do so again.) Got hold 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s book about Blackwood’s, and passed the rest of 
the day and half the night with it. 


Tuesday.—Opened the first session of the Congregational Union 
for them at Birmingham, but got away in time to help Mr. C. 
Pollock cross the Channel in his balloon. We did it most success- 
fully—delightful voyage. Had several hours at the Crystal Palace, 
and several other hours at the Westminster Aquarium—two shows, 
cats and chrysanthemums respectively. 


“sHow! sHOW! sHOW!”’ 


When folks have a longing for show, 

As long as they’re able to pay for it, 
Why let them enjoy it, you know— 

We've nothing whatever to say for it. 
But still I would recommend this— 
, Try shows—and, if possible, vary ’um— 
The Cats at the Palace, or Chrys- 

Anthemums at the Aquarium. 

THE SpPorrer. 





Listened greedily to the explorer’s tales. 








Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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Snob (who thinks he has cause for complaint).—‘‘ What do you call yourself—a barmaid ?”’ 


Hebe (politely ).—“ No, sir; a practising fizzician 


1” (Bang!) 
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The New Arcadia. 


[I hereby apologise to you for having'on Monday morning, at 
Billingsgate Market, uttered certain slanderous statements concern- 
ing you in the presence of a number of persons, and express my 
regret for having done so, as such statements were and are wholly 
unfounded and untrue.’’] 

Havinea had our attention called to the above apology, which 
appeared in the agony column of a daily contemporary, we imme- 
diately dispatched a special descriptive reporter to Billingsgate. 
He now writes as follows: 

To Fun, Esq. Billingsgate. 

Sir,—I have spent a week in Billingsgate Market according to 
your instructions, and have enjoyed my visit immensely. It is 
generally, but incorrectly, understood that the language used in 
this celebrated, though fishy, resort is of a cerulean and explosive 
character. I am, however, pleased to say that the manners of the 
Billingsgaters have at the present moment almost the repose which 
is popularly imagined to be the sole property of the Vere de Veres. 
A few cases in point will, no doubt, illustrate my meaning. 

On Thursday last I observed a well-known porter sitting upon a 
case of bloaters humming the intermezzo for ‘‘ Cabiana Motacari,”’ 
when a gentleman accidentally dropped a bag of winkles, weighing 
about two hundred-weight, on his feet. I thought that murder at 
least would be the result, but no; the dropper of the winkles 
murmured sweetly, ‘‘ I’m sure I beg your pardon, sir! I trust you 
are not seriously incommoded !”’ and the ‘‘ droppee"’ replied as he 
writhed in agony, ‘‘ Not a word! My fault entirely, sir! Don’t men- 
tion it.’ And bowing repeatedly they parted. 

On Friday a curious incident happened. A leading fish salesman 
was in his office, when a huge stack of fish cases, owing to the care- 
lessness of one of his employés, collapsed, and, falling against the 
door and windows of the office in question, effectually imprisoned 








the astonished occupant. By pressing through an aperture in the 
pile of boxes, I could just see his face as he gazed from the window. 
He smiled pleasantly when he caught sight of me. ‘ Annoying, 
isn’t it?’ he cried. ‘‘I have an important appointment involving 
thousands of pounds in five minutes’ time, and it will take quite an 
hour for my men to clear a way forme. I told Bill this morning 
that there would be an accident. Very tiresome, isn’t it?” I 
agreed, and expressed the opinion that Bill had been grossly 


careless. ‘Well, no,” he said; ‘‘no, I wouldn’t go so far 
as that. Bill means well, and he is very young. Boys will 
be boys.’ Presently Bill arrived. He was contrition itself. 


‘‘ What,’’ he shouted, “the guv’ner inside? Dear, me!’’ and he 
immediately began throwing the cases over his head. ‘ Bill,” 
shouted his employer, ‘‘ I won’t have that, you know; those boxes 
are too heavy for you to lift alone. Go and ask Thomas to assist 
you.” 

‘ But,” I said, as soon as Bill’s back was turned, “ you will miss 
your appointment.’’ He looked reproachfully at me. ‘Oh,’ he 
said, ‘‘that cannot be helped. _ Bill is not strong, you know; no, I 
must wait patiently,” and he smiled till I thought his face would 
break in half. 

Now, Sir, things like this are always happening in a great market 
like Billingsgate, but during the week I have been here I have 
heard no bad language but once: a man missed his footing and fell 
into the river, and, as he went down for the third time, he said, 
‘* Bother!’’ but he apologised directly he was resuscitated, so it can 
hardly count. I speak from practical experience when I say that, 
for manners and refinement and gentlemanly deportment, Billings- 
gate at the present moment takes the biscuit. I may add that 
there are notic2s all over the place to the effect that Pariiamentary 
language is strictly prohibited by order. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Ww 
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[A billiard match between ladies was 
played last week at the Egyptian Hall. 
— Vide Press.]} 


Or the Mirables and Marys, 
With their wonderful vagaries, 
We have written many a warning 
In expostulating mood ; 
But in spite of our entreating, 
With poor man they’re still competing, 
And they tell us, wisdom scorning, 
’Tis quite proper that they should! 


Daring, dashing lady wheelers, 
Scorching onwards, spite of peelers, 
Is a sight you are not able, 

If you’ve eyes, to disregard ; 
While we know that—more’s the pity! 
Female clerks possess the city— 

Still, we thought the billiard table 

Was a spot by ladies barred ! 


Vain the thought! Dispelled the vision! 
They with sportsmanlike decision 
Now proceed the cue to handle, 

And to strike the flying ball ; 
By the marker close attended, 
They declare the game is splendid— 
Tis inferior sport to dandle 

Babes, and hear the darlings squall! 


Oh! the innovation’s tragic ! 
They’ve already learnt the magic 
Of the game ; they’re beating man on 
His most favoured field of yore ; 
And of parish work and pew-rates 
They’ve no thought, nor yet of curates, 
For their object is a cannon 
And the making of a score ! 





I Guess So. 


First Man.—‘‘ Americans ought to be 
good hands at guessing riddles.” 

Second Ditto.—* Why ?” 

First Ditto.—‘‘ Because there’s so 
much ‘I guess’ about them.”’ 

















A RARA AVIS. 


‘‘Well! And what on earth are 7,0u staiing at?” 
“T were jist a wonderin’ myself.”’ 




























































































































































































































































































WHAT HE THINKS OF THINGS IN GENERAL, 
By THE “‘ ENFANT TERRIBLE.”’ 


Now, it seems, we are to have a strike in the cotton trade. Go 
it, gentlemen, go it—is there any other industry yet uncrippled that 
you would like to try your hand on? Why stop at cotton? Why 
not proclaim a universal strike throughout every trade in the 
United Kingdom? That is the straightforward and honest thing to 
do. Don’t beat about the bush any longer! Take off your coats 
and smash up the British Empire. What is the use of shilly- 
shallying in this way? Give the poor old country its quietus, and 
put it out of its misery. A lingering death is horrible. 

* * ¥ 


London is ‘up’? again—and the number of imprecations heard 
in the Metropolis has trebled during the past fortnight ; it is quite 





impossible to get from anywhere to anywhere in anything under a 
day and a-half. A journey from Charing Cross to Ludgate Circus 
is a matter of several hours, and a balloon service will have to be 
instituted now that the vestries have turned their skylarking into 
an annual affair. When the trains begin bringing back everybody 
to town, then the authorities begin to render locomotion ag ena on 
In no other city in the world would such a state of things be 
| allowed to exist. But as it is only London, merely the largest and 
| busiest city in the world, of course it doesn’t matter, 


* aS * 


Is conscription in sight? The signs of the times seems to say 
yes, Lord Wolseley has told us very plainly that we have got 
to materially increase the army or be wiped off the face of the earth, 
This is all very well, but where are the men coming from in any 
thing like sufficient numbers? If we substantially raised the pay 
of soldiers and promised them employment in after life, that no 
doubt would do a great deal. But the cost of this will be enormous 
—and not nearly so thorough and efficacious as compulsory service, 
Have we lost all our old virility and martial vigour, or will the 
country rise to the occasion once again as it has done in the past ? 








This Democratic Age. 


We've lost our love for haughty style, 
And if ‘‘ blue blood” one mentions 
We pass him by, and simply smile 
At long descent’s pretensions ; 
For in this democratic whirl— 
This furious, fast, and fine age— 
The penny-a-liner, like the earl, 
Can glory in his “ lineage ”’! 


———— 
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ring the British cheers 
he great ( aptain’s ears 
Over the thunder. 

















Crown his poor blinded head 
his deck be his bed 
Shattered and ¢ 
‘ad is the seaman brave, 
Vic 


ory be his grave, 


79 . 7 
Deathless his sa i! 
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(For Cartoon Verses see page 1°24.) 








TRAFALGAR DAY 
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Boarder-land. 


By Mrs. Ramstarrs’ Cart. 
No. 7.—*A KNITTING MATCH.” 


Mr. Hepcotre looked embarrassed, and Mrs. Salt continued, 
“T says this. That a woman what can’t tell the difference be- 
tween a parrot’s squeak and the sound of a kiss is a dangerous per- 
son to have about the house ; and this place ain't safe.”’ 





COMMENCED MAKING RIDICULOUS LOVE. 


“Oh! It will be all right,”’ said Miss Flighty, sweetly, while we 
have an able defender like Mr. Hepcote to champion our Cause. 
‘How noble he looked’’—she added in a loud whisper to Miss 
Dimsdale—‘‘ vindicating the innocence of that—that—(wit a 
glance at Mrs, Salt) woman! Don't: you think,’ my dear, he is a 
beau ideal of manly beauty ?”’ 

‘I do, indeed,” replied ‘‘ Miss Dimsdale,” dryly ; “ but I think 
it scarcely advisable to tell him so before all these people.”’ 

“ (;ood gracious me!”’ exclaimed Miss Flighty, in feigned horror. 
‘You don’t think he really heard me, do you? What a silly girl 1 
am! But I am so impulsive, you know. 

Girl? There are times when this elderly lady acts like a baby, 
and just then was one of them. She was in the middle of a pro- 
longed gush when Miss Dowday opened the door, entered the 
room, and, making straight for Mr. Hepcote, commenced an 
animated conversation with him, as if nothing had happened. 
Miss Flighty pulled up short, and grasped ‘‘ Miss Dimsdale ”’ by the 


arm, 

“There!” she said. ‘ There’s that odious Miss Dowday come 
downstairs again. What impudence after what has occurred! 
And actually making up to Mr. Hepcote right under our very 
noses. Let’s go and cut her out.” 

* No, thank you!” said ** Miss Dimsdale.”’ 


“Oh! you area prude. Well, I'll go by myself, then.” 

Mr. Hepcote was evidently the hero of the hour. These tw 
ladies, of various and uncertain ages, commenced making ridiculous 
love to him, while Mrs. Ramstairs, my mistress, looked on approv- 
ingly, ever and anon casting an ogling glance in the direction of 
Major Potts. She did not want Hepcote, but —horror on horror’s 
head, did she want the Major? Did she think that the defection 
of Miss Flighty and Miss Dowday left her a free field. I will let 
her completely understand that, on the day of her marriage with 
my old enemy, she and I must part for ever. 

The Major did not look much like a gay and happy lover as he 
sat there gnawing his moustaches and glaring at the ladies as they 
buzzed round Mr. Hepecote. Up to that hour they had done their 
buzzing round him, but now his glory was faded, and I sat and 
gloated over his fall. 

* Really, lad 8," said Hep ote, at last, with an appe aling ol; 
at ‘** Miss Dimsdale,’ ‘* you are very kind to say such nice things 
Vv vain.”’ 


nce 


about me, but you will make me terrib! 


“The knights of old,”’ said Miss Flighty, dreamily, ‘‘ had none of 


+} ] ’ ttrabyyif ane 7 y ‘ iY silanyt leofery f NI Ss If 
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we must liken you to them. Do you know, Mr. Hepcote, you 
put me in mind of my favourite hero, Richard Coeur de Lion?” 

Miss Dowday winced. Her rival had scored a point. 

“As to being vain,”’ broke in Mrs. Salt, ‘I don’t know anything 
about your Richard or the car he lay on, but I know Salt was as 
vain as a peacock with two tails. I remember once hearing as 
how—— ”’ 

“Yes! You told us that last week, Mrs. Salt,’’ snapped Miss 
Dowday, “and we're not accusing Mr. Hepcote of vanity.”’ 

“Well, it ain’t everybody as can get a husband,” retorted Mrs. 
Salt, aggravated by the last remark, ‘‘ and if I do talk about him, it 
ain’t some people’s business. So there!” 

‘‘T think we are monopolising the conversation,’ said Hepcote, 
hastily. ‘‘ Look at poor Major Potts. He hasn’t opened his mouth 
for the last hour. Doesn’t he seem miserable? I must take pity 
on him. Come along, Major, to the smoke-room, and smooth your 
ruffled feathers with a cigar.”’ 

Mrs. Ramstairs followed them out, and returned to her long- 
neglected kitchen, leaving the four ladies by themselves. 

My relations in Kilkenny would have enjoyed the scene that 
followed, but I began to be a little alarmed, being a peace-loving 
cat. 

Miss Flighty and Miss Dowday dropped all their sweetness and 
commenced a virulent wordy war, each accusing the other of 
flirting and forwardness with a certain young man of the name of 
Hepcote, while ‘‘ Miss Dimsdale ’’ walked to the window to conceal 
her laughter. 

Mrs. Salt at last interfered. 

‘‘T,ook here! ”’ she said, ‘*‘ what are you gals wrangling over now ? 
Last month it was Major Potts, and now it’s this young fellow 
Hepcote. He can’t marry both of you—the saints forbid, as Salt 
would have said. I think one of you, at half-proof, would be quite 
enough ata time. There’s two men. Why don’t you toss for 
choice, and the loser take the leavings.”’ 2 BE 

‘‘A good idea, Mrs. Salt,’’ said “Miss Dimsdale,” gravely ; 
“but you are teaching these young girls to gamble, you know.” 

















“*T am Mrs, JoHN HEpcore!” 


‘Well, perhaps I are,’ replied Mrs. Salt, softly. ‘‘ Well, what 
will you do, anyhow? Will you run a race round the square ? 
(The ladies shook their heads vigorously.) No! Here I have it. 
This will do. Mrs. Ramstairs has left her knitting. Take the 
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needles, and the one what does the most stitches in three minutes 
is the winner.” 

“‘Capital!’’ shouted “Miss Dimsdale.” ‘I'll give the word. 
Now! Are you ready? GO!” 

Never did three minutes seem so long to me, or the silence so 
profound. It was broken only by the click! click! click! of the 
needles held in four fair hands, as they knitted for dear life, 

“ Half-time,” said ‘‘ Miss Dimsdale,” excitedly. 

The needles flew still faster, and the rings began to grow 
rapidly on those little steel bars. Who would win? They both 
seemed to have equal speed and skill. 

“TIME!” shouted Mrs. Salt, and the word fell lovingly from 
the publican’s widow’s lips as she looked at the watch in “ Miss 
Dimsdale’s”’ hand. 

Both ladies sank back exhausted, and Mrs. Salt began to count 
the stitches. 

‘‘Miss Dowday, 201,” she said. 

The excitement was intense as she laboriously waded through 
Miss Flighty’s work. 

“ And Miss Flighty, 201.” 

‘4 dead heat!’’ shouted ‘‘ Miss Dimsdale,” as she danced round 
the room. 

‘‘No! There are three defective stitches in Miss Flighty’s work.” 

‘Then I win,” said Miss Dowday, anxiously. . 

‘‘NO!” said ‘ Miss Dimsdale’ dramatically. ‘‘ Neither of you 
win. The prize is already won. He ismy husband. Jam Mrs. 


999 


John Hepcote! 














Popular Poems Re-Sung. 
AUNT TABITHA, 


In a moment of weakness I wrote to my Aunt, 
And asked her to stay for a week, 

I fervently hoped she would answer, ‘ I can’t,”’ 
For my troubles are not far to seek 
When Aunt Tabitha comes for a week. 


Not a bit ; she replied by return of the post 
And said she was coming next day, 

She was awfully fond of a trip to the coast, 
And where there’s a will there’s a way, 
And so she was coming next day. 


Next day she arrived with her dog and her maid, 
They wanted a holiday, too, 

I hadn’t quite bargained for them, I’m afraid, 
3ut she brought them, and what could I do, 
If they wanted a holiday too? 


A wretched Maltese with a bark and a bite, 
But she called it ‘‘ a dear little pet,”’ 

It slept at the foot of the bed every night, 
And was fed on the best we could get, 
It was truly “a dear little pet.”’ 


It snapped at the baby and gave it a fit, 
My aunt said ‘‘It must have been teased,” 
It cost me a pound for a child that it bit, 
But, of course, I’d to try and look pleased 
And say “‘ That it must have been teased.” 


I wonder we managed to stand such a beast, 
Still, where there’s a will there’s a way; 

Aunt Tabitha’s cash was some thousands at least, 
And I was her heir she would say 
Yes, where there’s a will it must weigh. 


One day—ah, how well I remember that day! 
She asked me to give it a walk ; 

A dog such as hers makes one look such a jay 
(Pray, pardon the slang that I talk), 
3ut she asked me to give it a walk. 


The whole promenade stopped to look at the sight 
Of this very small dog at my heel ; 

I may mention I’m nearly six feet as to height ; 
Imagine, then, how I would fee! 
With this very small dog at my heel! 


Now, an unshaven brute who was out on the prowl 
Seemed to fancy the little Maltese, 

For he stopped me and said with a horrible grow], 
‘‘*’Ow much for the dawg, if ver please, 

For I fancies that little Maltese ?”’ 


I paid no attention to such a request, 
But continued my walk to the sands, 

When I suddenly missed the Maltese, and I guessed 
"Twas that ruffian’s pilfering hands 
That had picked up the dog on the sands, 


When Aunt Tabitha heard of the loss of her pet, 
She was nearly demented with grief, 

She offered rewards, but no trace could she get 
Of either the dog or the thief. 
It was awful to witness her grief. 


She packed up her trunks, and she left in a rage 
After telling me I was a fool. 

I had done all I could her great grief to assuage, 
And I must say I thought it was cool 
When she told me that I was a fool. 


Two years passed away and Aunt Tabitha died, 
But her will—it deprived me of speech — 

When she left me a small piece of string to be tied 
To the next dog I walked on the beach. 
How I swore when I got back my speech ! 


She had left all her money to found a nice home 
Where dogs were well cared for and fed, 

And each little dog had his own brush and comb, 
And was nicely cremated when dead, 
Till then they were cared for and fed. 

The moral is plain—If your Aunt has a dog, 
And likes little changes of air, 

Don’t get that dog stolen or lost in a fog; 
If you do, my advice is—Prepare 
To find she likes changes of heir ! 


PEOPLE who appear in print frequently afterwards have to appear 
in “ sackcloth and ashes.”’ 
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OUR NAVY'S JOY. 


Old Sea Dog.—‘* No, shipmate, Lord Wolseley don’t know the 
real secret o' the perfection o’ the British Navy, which it’s due to 
grog, mate—Grog! Once reduce that, either in strength or quantity, 

\ Grive me another 


and the supremacy of our Navy's gone for ever! 


go of rum, please, and make it hot and strong!” 
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; : French. Hilarious complications are wrought by the domestic 

Waftings from the Wings. digressions, of an Stet nature, of Ribot, the elderly father-in- 

WHAT is all this about a theatrical “slump”? Have the bulls law of Vignon, a young sculptor, who takes upon himself the onus of 
and the bears invaded the dramatic market ? screening him from the consequences of meeting a lady at Trouville. 
That many theatres are doing badly there is no doubt, and that Vignon’s mother-in-law is designedly dumb; however, the apparent 
London has quite.as many theatres as it can do with is pretty much goings-on of her son-in-law break through her seemingly natural 
defect, and she speaks—thunderously—much to the surprise of 


a foregoné conclusion. Still, the play’s the thing, and good stuff 
Planchette, a doctor who imagines that the treatment to which he 


will always draw. The trouble is that so often the play’s such a 
silly thing. has.submitted her has restored the lady’s speech. The amorous 

There is no truth in the rumour that when Mr. George Alexander lady, Octavie, is as blithe and sprightly as one’s heart could wish. 
re-opens the St. James’s with The Tree of Knowledge it will prove She is the wife of a reputedly eminent ‘cellest, Katzenjammer, 
— recongpcn ig netninggaclh means Di oa 2th ip ts 

5 se 9 bs - : 

Mr. Carton’s play’should more appropriately be produced at Her positions outrage any attempt = reasonable description. Mr. George 
Majesty’s, when, of course, it would have been named The Giddens as Ribot, Mr. Allan Aynesworth as Vignon, Mr. Hubert 
(Beerbohm) Tree of Knowledge. Willis as Planchette, and Mr. F. Gottschalk as Katzenjammer, keep 

Messrs. Williamson and Musgrove’s production of The Scarlet the fun going, and they are splendidly supported by Miss Maggie 
Feather at the Shaftesbury will, I can promise you, be a very gorgeous Fisher as Madame Ribot, Miss May Clayton as Vignon’s wife, and 
affair. And there is to be plenty of fun, too; in fact, The Scarlet Miss Agnes Miller as Octavie. The curtain-raiser, The Cape Mail, 
Feather will, I am told, tickle our fancy immensely. is a prettily pathetic one-act drama, by Clement Scott. The burden 

: GOSSAMER. of the piece devolves upon Miss Helen Rous and Miss Madge 
acted lle dill elle, tale sively. 

After undergoing a complete course of redecoration and partial — poy mae + ane San Soe eee cesactungtons.b 
reconstruction, the Court Theatre re-opened on Wednesday with The 33rd SUEIverwary of the Moore and Burgess Minstrels takes 
The Children of the King, a fairy tale in three acts, from the place on W ednesday, 20th CnSSARS, when the customary festival 
German Kinigskinder, poetically rendered into English by Carl performances wil be given at o and 8 o’clock, and an entirely new 
Armbruster and John Davidson. The accompanying music of programme will be submitted, accompanied with a souvenir. 
Humperdinck, whose Hiinsel and Gretel music has gained such Her Majesty the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Presents are upon 
appreciation, is full of charm and expression. eg fd sper view at the Imperial Institute, S.W. 
are thrilling, and sway with ecstatic quaintness. The theme of the ; ae noe : ; a ae - 
story issimple. A lovely girl child of royal lineage has been adopted f. The a diel Sse ae — eee pi having 
as a Goose-girl by a witch, who dwells in a lonely forest, whither no oe IHS COIOCS SHE HONSTA! IALSLSENS OF ENS MUCH-OpproMed rasepayer, 
86 & \s008C-girl by & WILCD, WO ¢ eine erhag— aragne esa dle eperaaaliaa who is invariably suffering from the exactions of Vestry, Municipal, 
one ever comes. A wandering, impecunious |  agpdheta es cag pagina Corporation, or Local Authority, according to his locality. The 
meets, and is enamoured of the Goose-giri. He conters his - wn editor. a well-known barrister-at-law, devotes a portion of the 
ig = anger gece — "4 me — Pra yoeod paper to answering parochial questions, and, judging from the 
inf oun, she attempts to ieave, but nds é ne Chs spells ‘pee a eee i ee eee ee ° c iy ° 
prevent ca ~- nelly in a pet, leaves her and the crown, which be gh dow has been very liberal in his attentions to appli- 
is flung away despairingly. Presently, the burghers of Hellabourne, a pene ons i % 

; the Witch. whose decision Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has published a volume, entitled ‘‘ Brer 


attended by the Minstrel, approach 

upon the matter of obtaining a monarch they supplicate. She tells _ 

them that upon the last stroke of next day’s noon the mortal who as our intel 
The second act reveals tl appears to be a metaphorical narrative of the ups and downs of 


the 
at the appointed time the human life, possibly interesting to children, but insufficiently 
rejected 


Mortal.”’ Its composition is quaint and unconventional. So far 
ligence will permit, the story which the volume unfolds 
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enters their city gates shall rule them. 
city gates of Hellabourne closed, and 
in search of the Prince, enters. She is 
and ignominy, and is only 


attractive to adults. The author, according to the title-page, is 
xen Morlas, and Mark Zangwill is responsible for the illustrations, 
assistance doubtlessly designed to interpret something obscured and shrouded 
in the mists of incomprehensibility. 


Goose-girl, 
by the citizens with violence 
rescued from destruction by the Prince, with the 
of the Minstrel, who is greatly injured and cast into prison. 

In this scene some very delightful medi#val dancing is performed, 

and little Miss Verdi acts and dances most winsomely. In the final - ee ee ee 


act the Prince and the Goose-girl return to the Witch’s hut only to 
im ODIO. 


find it in ruins. and that the Witch has been burnt. Here, in a 





flood of pathos and overwhelming sentiment, the royal children 
apparently die of cold and hunger. However, the faithful Minstrel, . = , ‘i 
followed by the repentant citizens, discovers and revives them. The One Guinea will be given for, in the opinion of 
Royal children are acclaimed king and queen, and the curtain the Editor, the best story of “ Holiday Incidents,”’ 
descends upon much contentment and joy. - 

The acting and the few parts that are lyrically intoned are excel- humorously narrated. Quantity should not exceed one 
lently and skilfully performed. Mr. Martin Harvey is the sentiment- “ a : 

: . : ; ‘ ’ N. > 4 y - 
ally poetic Prince, and Miss Cissy Loftus is the much-persecuted, page of Fu: The story selected will become the pro 
light-hearted Goose-girl. Mr. Dion Boucicault is a bold Minstrel. perty of the Editor, and will be published in this paper. 
Messrs. Ross and Thorne commendably fulfil the parts of Broom- . : ; 
binder and Woodcutter respectively. Miss Isabel Bateman makes To ensure the return of rejected contributions, a 
up a realistic haggard old witch, and Miss Hilda Spong is a comely stamped-directed envelope m . : ss 
innkeeper’s daughter. Mr. Armbruster maintained an efficient i Pp ust accompany. This 
control of the orchestra, and the entire performance met a hearty notice must be attached to each contribution, which 
and spontaneous approval. , , 

a ee ; | should be addressed to the Editor of Fun, 23, Bouverie 

The Vaudeville has selected another of those mirth-provoking t EC 
street, m.U. 





pieces, entitled Never Again, in three acts, and adapted from the 


sinos’”” Gadbury’s Needham 
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| Enbances the acceptability of every 
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